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I wisH I could report to you today that during the 
the National 


American colleges have themselves taken 


past twenty years of the existence of 
Conference, 
for improving human relations. I 
that the 


activity and impetus of college deans 


the responsibility 


wish I could say in every American college, 
presidents and 


resulted in the brea aking down 


of Jewish 


be 


and their faculties had 


of the quota_ system for the admission — 
Negro students. It 
to that 


eonscious of 


students and would eratify- 


able colleges and universities 
fully the kind of 
pressed in the work of the conference, and that, as 
the 


its work done, 


ing be say 


are now ideals ex- 


far as higher edueation is concerned, conference 


could go out of business tomorrow, 


and its ideals realized. It would also be a great de- 
light to me personally to be able to say that, in the 
past twenty years, all the colleges in the country have 
and are now say- 


come to agree with Sarah Lawrence, 


Human Relat 
celebration of 
Jews. 


ions, Columbi 
National Con 


the Institute of 
20th-anniversary 
Christians and 


1 Talk at 
University, 
ference of 


Shorter Paper: The Disappearing Teachers College: Dean 
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Mora A. 8. 


Herbert 
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is effective only if it deals with 


ing that edueation 


personal attitudes and beliefs of individual human 
beings, and that you can’t educate a boy or girl by 
hurling books and courses at his head. 

But I am afraid that I 


For the most part, whenever colleges 


cannot say these things. 


have become 


more liberal and.wise in their selection of students 


other than those who are white and Gentile, they have 


done so, not because of a zeal for fair play and 


democracy, but because they were partly forced to 
by the pressure of organized and unorganized opin 
ion upon their public-relations policy. It has become 
wise, in view of American public morality, to become 
This is a tragic lack in the moral 


ator. It is 


more democratie. 
of the 
instead of seizing and holding the 


conscience American edue ironie 
that, 
ship of the country 


has had to be prodded and pushed unwillingly into its 


moral leader 


in these matters, higher education 


role of leadership by groups of citizens whose only 
method has been to administer one or two moral hot- 


foots in the publie print. 
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tion when I 


1948, for the 


ld established 
tted to member 


ighted, of course, that 


ar the stamp ol 


too, want 
think one can sympathize with the 
on his part I am delighted, also, 
backed him up. But 
me, has taken too long a 
discover and affirm that Negroes are human beings 
and that you can’t develop a democratic white or 
colored citizen by putting in a course in race rela 
atie ideals while the whole com- 
: we Says that the course is a lie. 
We used to eall such courses 1n sociology “cops and 
robbers” or “Unele Tom and Eva.” 
It seems to me that the first responsibility of the 
ve in the modern world is to\ construct a com- 
munity of young men and women who can show to 


the rest of the world by their actions and their at 


titudes what life can be like in a happy, free, and 
deeply democratie society. When that is done, then 
the college has won the right to eall itself a college 
of liberal edueation and ean then successfully In- 
clude the problems of minority groups in the courses 
it teaches to its students. The very existence of tra- 
ternities as a Way Of organizing campus life is a con- 
The fra- 


ternities serve to entrench the prejudices and snob- 


stant threat to democratic human relations. 


beries which it is the business of education to 
eliminate. 
; 


I believe that our colleges have been too slow in 


recognizing the simple fact that their task is to 
develop people, not simply to train minds. It is a 
common occupational error of the academic mind to 
think that, if only the world were full of other aca- 
demie minds, its problems, too, would become merely 
academic. I ean think of only one or two things 


slightly 


minds. In any ease, 


more gruesome than a world full of academie 
the problems I am concerned 
with today would not be cured by the existence of one 
million Amerieans, all trained 


hundred and forty 


to a razor edge of intellectual fitness. There were 
thousands of well-educated Germans in 1930, full of 
knowledge, higher edueation, science, scholarship, and 
Western culture. They were the leaders of one of 
the worst movements into barbarism that the world 
has ever seen. They were led by a man with a deep 
intuitive knowledge of human relations and a great 
skill in manipulating them, by foree and by per- 


What was lacking was the integrity of 


suasion. 
moral character to use that knowledge in the pursuit 


of noble ideals. It is with this moral value that we 
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must first of all be concerned in our colleges. 

wise, a universal knowledge of all time and space \ 
be merely an instrument in our own betrayal. 

the talk of the core curriculum in our colleges, jt 
been forgotten that the core of any curriculum js t}y 
individual human béing, his hopes, his needs, and }j 


values. Unless we reach him and inspire in 


sense of the worth of his fellows, the curriculum js 


only a loose-fitting coat which he wears like a kind 0; 
college blazer. It covers him, but it doesn’t fit yer, 
well. 

Once the internal affairs of a college have been 
organized so that its campus is an example of en- 
lightened democracy, there is another step it must 
take. 
of liberal ideals and knowledge, involved in the con 


It must begin thinking of itself as a centep 
munity in which it exists. There are no better or 
more immediate ways of bringing education to the 
adults of America than by sharing our colleges with 
The college must 


become a genuine community center. Its students 


those who live in our communities. 


must use their own campus as a laboratory in human 
relations. They should also use their community as a 
place where they can learn how people live together 
and what keeps people apart. I do not mean that 
each college should fling itself upon a defenseless com- 
munity in an attack upon its problems, nor that a 
college which finds bad social relations should begin 
a violent moral reform. I mean that the college 
and the school should become places where some of 
the ideals of human relations are achieved in reality 
and that, by this example and by bringing into their 
work through parent-teacher associations, educational 
forums, institutes, meetings, and lectures, the mem- 
bers of the community around them, those values can 
be shared. 

On the other side, faculty members and students 
should become concerned with local affairs, in gov 
ernment, in the school system, in the work of the 
churches, clubs, and organizations. Otherwise, the 
students can develop no feeling of civic-mindedness 
which they can translate into action later on when 
they leave college, and the community ean get no 
help from them in considering its own problems. The 
problems of human relations exist in every com- 
munity. If students work at these problems and 
study them in relation to the things they are learn- 
ing in their college courses, not only do they benefit 
themselves, but they bring aid to the community. 
They ean also help in places where reforms are 
needed to center public attention on the bad spots 
and to make people realize that there are actions 
which need to be taken by everyone. 


There are good things at work to make education 
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man relations a significant part of our colleges 


the future. I have said some things about what 





rong and what needs to be done. I should also 


that there are colleges which take up responsi- 






there are educators who do the things which 





Vs 





Projects such as those under way 





help us all. 





t New York University are a good sign. Institutes 






| research in human relations have begun at Har- 





ard, Yale, Chicago, California, and many other large 





iniversities. There are leaders in these matters work- 





ng away at their task and giving hope to all of us. 





Most of all, for those who believe that education in 
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anything else but human relations is lacking in vita- 
mins, the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Edueation gives hope and security for the 
Here is a genuine liberal philosophy pre- 
Their 


future. 
sented by educators who understand America. 
proposal is: to seek out the best young people in this 
country, put them together in an exciting community 
of scholars, tell them about the world they live in, 
teach them that man is good and that each of them 
has a part in making the whole of our country’s life 
better. I believe them, and I believe that each one 
of us can help in this venture. There is nothing more 


important. 












FEDERAL AID ONCE MORE 


DesPITE years of discussion of the differences be- 






veen democratie and totalitarian régimes there ap- 





pears to be a singular inability on the part of citi- 
zens of democracies to realize that they are the gov- 
ernment. Charters and constitutions may open with 
the words “We, the people,” but in peacetime there 
s a tendeney to look upon the government as some- 
Something of this 







thing remote and beyond reach. 
dichotomy seems to affect those groups which have 
already begun to organize in opposition to the im- 

inent enactment of Federal aid for education. They 
ignore all the history and discussions of the subject 
and the efforts that have been made to draft the bills 
in such a way as to eliminate all suggestions of con- 
trol, even to the extent of limiting Federal super- 
vision to an audit of the expenditure of Federal funds 
when granted. The distinction that is drawn between 
the citizens and the government does not apply to 
state and local government, for those who oppose 
Federal aid because of fear of Federal governmental 
control seem to have no fear of control by the gov- 
ernments of the states or localities. They hark back 
to the historical development of American education 
in the hands of local authorities. despite the fact that 
all the evidence that is available has already proved 
that modern needs eannot be met by the smaller 
When they urge 
















authorities or by some of the states. 
greater efforts by the states to raise more money for 
education, they have apparently remained uncon- 
vinced by the fact that the poorer states put forth 
far greater efforts to provide inadequate educational 
facilities than do the wealthy states. Despite the fact 
arraying themselves 








that some of the groups that are 
for a eampaign against Federal aid understand the 
advantages of pooling resources to secure better re- 


turns in business and industry, there is no carry-over 








to the idea of pooling the material resources to pro- 
mote better systems of education. 

The most curious anomaly is to find the United 
States Chamber of Commerce actively engaged in or- 
ganizing its numerous branches in this opposition. It 
is not so many years since this organization published 
an incisive document “Education, an Investment in 
People,” which proved conclusively the close relation 
between education and economic welfare. Unfortu- 
nately the chamber does not seem ready to follow the 
logie of its own findings which point to only one solu- 
tion—Federal aid. There is a saying that the Eng- 
lishman pays his taxes (the national levy) in sorrow 
and his rates (the local levy) in anger. Perhaps 
those who would prefer greater local and state efforts 
to raise more money for education rely on the ex- 


plosiveness of anger.—lI. L. K. 


DISCRIMINATION IN ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 

EIGHTY-SEVEN per cent of all high-school graduates 
who wished to continue their education during the past 
academic year were admitted to a college, according 
to a report on the “Factors Affecting the Admissioy 
of High School Seniors to College,” released in March 
by the American Council on Education. 

Although scholastie aptitude and family background 
were the major factors in admission to college, the 
chances of acceptance were better if the student was 
a girl instead of a boy, if he or she lived in some part 
of the country other than the Northeast, and, to get 
into the college of his first choice, if he was a Protes- 
tant or Catholic instead of a Jew. 

The study, which was undertaken to find the deter- 
mining factors in the admission or rejection of college 
applicants and to investigate the current demand for 
a college education, was made by Elmo Roper and was 
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factor differs in different parts of the country, 
ent scholastic-aptitude groups, and at different 
nomie levels. With some kinds of applicants who 
plying to some kinds of institutions, and parti: 
colleges outside the home town of the applicant, they 
evidence that religion is important and that th 
especially are handicapped. With other applicants 
) irticularly those from the South and West, th: 
factor seems to be of negligible influenee, at 
compared to sex, legacy, and quintile rating. 
quent charge made against the colleges that tl 
criminate against Jewish students seems, ther 
proven, but only in part and perhaps not nea: 
extent which is frequently charged. 

The Committee on Diseriminations in Colles 
missions of the American Council on Edueation 
publish an analysis of the Roper Report pointing 
its implications for high-school seniors and the e: 
tional institutions. The later report will bi 


entitled “On Getting into College.” 


A REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, AACTE 


ns from Jewis! WARREN C. LOVINGER, associate secretary, 


ber of “a American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edy 


tudent \ t cation, has sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a report of 


the action taken by the Executive Committee at 
meeting in Chicago, April 2-3. Plans were 1 
looking toward: 


aller per cent 0 ish than Provision for an increase in membership on stand 
de applicati to the in committees of the association to include a broader re} 
first choice. Also, a smaller — sentation from the profession. 

applications were accepted | A change in the pattern of accrediting to provide tl! 
had listed as first choice. Only following two choices for the institution applying: 

tudents were attendine their 2¢¢reditation of the general-education program by 
ions, while 71 per cent of Catholics regional accrediting ageney and accreditation of 
Protestant applicants had been ad teacher-education program by the AACTE; *) 
i A a AR al creditation of the entire program by the AACTE. 

rding to the report: A statement was adopted urging prompt and favor 
able action on legislation providing for Federal! 
to public elementary and secondary schools. 

H. D. Welte, president, Teachers College of Co. 
necticut (New Britain), was named to a three-y 
term as AACTE delegate to the American Council 0 
Edueation. Forrest A. Irwin, president, New Jerse) 


and cannot be described 
icross-tl board disc rimi 


oportion of 


State Teachers College (Jersey City), and J. Eugen 
Smith, president, Willimantie (Conn.) State Teachers 
College, were appointed as representatives to th 
fourth National Conference on Citizenship to be h 


in New York City, May 14-18. 


A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
EX-ENEMY NATIONALS 
THE first large-scale government program to bring 
students from former enemy countries to the Unit 


States as a part of the reconstruction effort in thos 
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; will get under way immediately, according to an 


ncement in March by Donald J. Shank, vice- 


u 


ent of the Institute of International Edueation. 





rogram is made possible under the terms of a 





signed earlier in the month between the De- 





ent of the Army and the institute, providing 






; set aside by Congress to assist nationals of 
any, Japan, and Austria to come to this coun- 





About 300 students are expected to ar- 





study. 






September for the academic year 1949-50. 





ese, 150 will be German; 100, Japanese; and 50, 





riun. Both graduates and undergraduates, they 





come for one year and will study in many aca- 





ie fields. 





[he students selected will be those who supposedly 





| be able to interpret American democracy to their 





y countrymen. They will be screened for aca- 
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demic qualifications by civilian selection committees 
in each country and for political affiliations by Mili- 
tary Government officials. 

Mr. Shank emphasized that none of these students 
will displace Americans in colleges and universities. 
They will receive scholarships or fellowships set aside 
specifically for foreign nationals. Funds made avail- 


able by the Army contract will supplement these 


grants and the maintenance grants given by the 
schools, organizations, or individuals, in cases where 
they are inadequate to meet the students’ needs. 

The institute, will, under terms of the contract, be 
responsible for the entire administration of this pro- 
gram: to secure tuition and maintenance scholarships 
for the students; to arrange for the reeeption and 
orientation of the students on their arrival; to receive 
regular reports of the students’ progress; and to make 


these reports available to the Army. 











Report on the number of new members aceepted 
luring the week ending May 9: 3. 









Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 





THE VERY REVEREND HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J., was 
naugurated as the thirty-fifth president of George- 
town University (Washington, D. C.), May 1. 







BoYLSTON GREEN, whose appointment as president, 





Emerson College (Boston), was reported in SCHOOL 






aNd Society, June 16, 1945, has been elected vice- 
South 






chaneellor and president, University of the 
Sewanee, Tenn.), to 
Guerry, whose death was reported in these columns, 
October 30, 1948. 





succeed the late 









ELEANOR CLIFTON, whose appointment as director 
of admissions, Goucher College (Baltimore 18), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 6, 1947, 







has been appvinted dean of Simmons College (Bos- 





whose retire- 





ton) to sueceed Jane Louise Mesick, 






ment was reported in these columns, April 16. 





J. EDWARD SANDERS, whose appointment as dean 
of admissions and student personnel, Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 24, 1948, has been named dean of 
William T. 
appointment as dean of men was also reported in 
these columns, January 24, 1948, will retire from his 


students, effective July 1. Jones, whose 


administrative duties on July 1. Following a sab- 
batical leave of absence for the academic year 1949- 


50, Dr. Jones will return to his teaching duties in 








Alexander , 





the department of philosophy, with the rank of full 


professor. 














Yale 
University, has been appointed dean, Bard College 
(Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), and will assume his 


new duties, July J. 


Epwin R. Casapy, instruetor in English, 


ALAN K. MANCHESTER, dean of freshmen and asso- 
ciate professor of history, Duke University (Durham, 
N. Car.), has been appointed dean of undergraduate 
studies and special assistant to the vice-president in 
the edueational division on the undergraduate level. 
Dr. Manchester’s appointment to the newly created 
post rounds out present changes in the administrative 


structure. 


Cart C. CHAMBERS, professor of electrical engi- 


neering, University of Pennsylvania, has been named 


acting dean of the university’s Moore Sehool of Elee- 


trical Engineering for a one-year term to succeed 


Harold Pender, dean, who will retire on July 1 after 
continue his 


26 years of service. Dr. Pender will 


services to the school, however, as a consultant. 






GARDNER PatrerRsON, former United States Treas- 
ury representative in the Balkans, has been appointed 
associate professor of economies and director of the 
international-finance section, department of economics 
and social institutions, Princeton University. Mr. 
Patterson will be in charge of a new series of semi- 
nars on international finance, beginning in the fall, 


Frank D. 


International Finance, 


in which he will have as his associates 
Graham, Walter Professor of 


and Friedrich A. Lutz and Jacob Viner, professors 
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THE following appointments are an those an 


ong 
recently by Ober (Ohio) 
Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr.., 


nd archaeology, 


inced College: for two 


assistant professor 


Princeton University, pro 


istory and appreciation of art, director of 


Museum, and head of the department of fine 


van and church 


Irene Robertson, professor of org 


Charle ‘re! a , associate protessor of his- 


torv; Robert E *, assistant professor of chem 


istrv; Charles Seltenrich, assistant professor of 


wood-wind instruments 


James 


and music edueation; and 


McKee, instructor in sociology and anthro- 


wlogy; and for one year, 
I 


Augusto Centano, acting 


ociate professor of Romance languages and litera- 


ture; John C. Lair, instructor in English; and Wilbur 
A rice, instructor in pianoforte. 
CuirrorD B. Lott has been appointed director of 


religious activities, Simpson College (Indianola, 


lowa ) 


NELSON G. HANAWALT, associate professor of psy- 
New Jersey for Women, 

(New Brunswick, N. J.), 
course in practical psychology, “Field Work in 
Mental 
fae 


chology, College Rutgers 


University will direct a 


new 


Hospitals,” beginning June 15 and lasting 


10 weeks. Archie Crandell, psychiatrist and as- 
Clark, R.N., 


New Jersey 


sistant superintendent, and Dorothy E. 


supervisor of nurses and attendants, 


State Hospital, Greystone Park, will assist with the 
The stu- 


the hospital grounds, serve as 


group which will be limited to 30 students. 


dents will live o1 

attendants, and attend e¢linies and leetures by staff 

psychiatrists and visiting experts in the field. 
Ropert W. 


Northwestern University, has been appointed director 


KLEEMEIER, professor of psychology, 


of the newly established laboratory for geronto'ogy 


and geriatrics in Moosehaven (Fla.), the city for the 
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Henry 
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Languages 


neente 
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aged maintained and operated by the Loyal Ord 

Dr. 
September 15. 


Moose. Kleemeier will assume his new , 


Mary B. Lorurop, teacher of French, Br 
School (New York City), has been appointed 
ciate director of admissions, Radcliffe College (( 
Mass.), to Mary Churchill S: 


whose appointment to the newly created post of «i 


bridge, succeed 
of residence, was reported in SCHOOL AND Soi 
March 12. 


Davin Porter AND BERNARD S. LOGAN will assuny 
new duties in the College of Liberal Arts, the Unive: 
sity of Akron (Ohio), September 1. Dr. Potter, now 
on the staff of Rutgers University, will be professo: 
of speech; Mr. Logan, assistant professor of history 
Margaret EK. Mauch 


promoted to assistant professorships in mathematics 


and Dennis Gordon have been 


and commerce, respectively. 


THE University of Mississippi has announced 
Raymond Frank Wallace, 
acting professor of industrial management; Alfred 


following appointments: 


Charles Schnur, assistant professor of sociology; 
Polley Ann Bignell, acting assistant professor of edu 
cation; and Beverly Harte Myers, instructor in Eng 


lish. 


professor, Dorothy L. 


Resignations inelude the following: associate 
Erieson (health and physical 
education) ; assistant professors, Stella Anne O'Ne: 
(health and physical education), Chloe Armstrong 
(speech, to aecept a post in Baylor University), A] 
fred F. Glixman (psychology, to accept a post in the 
University of Kansas), and John H. MeDonough (po 
litieal science) ; and instruetors, Margaret R. Tatum 
(modern languages), Emma Mayfield (speech), and 
Wilbur L. Bohlmann (political science). 


C. WititAM O'NEILL, minority floor leader in the 
Ohio House of Representatives, has been appointed 
to the staff of Marietta (Ohio) 
course in practical polities next fall. 


College to give a 
The 


which will be offered on the sophomore level, will con 


course, 


sider the practical working of political parties. 


ANDREW J. GRAD AND Ssu-Tu CuHtao have been 
appointed to the special-lecturer staff of the Asia In- 
stitute (New York 21). 


the prefectural branch, Local Government Division, 


Dr. Grad, formerly chief of 


SCAP, Tokyo, will lecture on Far-Eastern economics 
during 1949-50; Mr. Chiao, Chinese painter and for 
mer art editor of Ta Kung Pao, will offer a course in 
Chinese art techniques. 


THe ReverEND ALBERT W. PALMER, whose retir‘ 
ment as president, Chicago Theologieal Seminary, was 
reported in ScHoo, AnD Society, January 27, 1945, 
has been appointed lecturer in religion, School ot 





yay 14, 1949 


(Los 


Dr. Palmer will give courses in homileties 


rion, University of Southern California 


Angeies Ps 


nd preaching, beginning in September. 


RopertT C. WOELLNER, director, Board of Vocational 
(Guidance and Placement, the University of Chicago, 

s been appointed to the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia for the summer session, 
July 4-August 19. 


Tue following have been appointed to visiting pro- 
‘essorships on the Berkeley campus of the University 
{ California for the summer session: Daryll Forde, 
rofessor of anthropology, University of London; 
Daniel Mornet, professor of French, the Sorbonne; 
John Wishart, reader in statistics, University of Cam- 
bridge; William Stephenson, professor of psychology, 
Oxford University; Rafael La Pesa, professor of 
Spanish philology, University of Madrid; and Charles 
M. Yonge, Regius Professor of Zoology, University 
of Glasgow. The summer courses, in two sessions, 


will be given from June 20 to September 10. 


JAMES C. NicHoL, Mark QO. Harrienp, AND A. 
FREEMAN HOLMER have been appointed to the staff of 
Dr. Nichol will 
assume his duties as associate professor of chemistry, 
June 20: Mr. Hatfield and Mr. Holmer have been 


Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). 


appointed to the department of political science. 
Davip DONALD, instructor in history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named associate professor of history, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.). 
ber, whose promotion to an assistant professorship of 


Bernard Bar- 


sociology was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 
19, will give a new course in “the how’s and why’s 
of the relationship of science and society,” beginning 
in the fall. 

CASSELL GRUBB AND JOHN S. Stuckey have been 
appointed to the staff of DePauw University (Green- 
1949-50. Mr. 
Grubb will be assistant professor of violoncello and 


castle, Ind.) for the aeademie year 


_Shorter Papers. 
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theory; Mr. Stuckey will teach in the department 


of Romance languages. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND ALEXANDER CHARLES GRAY, pro- 
fessor emeritus of economics, Eureka (Ill.) College, 
died, May 1, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Gray 
had served as pastor (1897-1905), Christian Church, 
Mount Pleasant, Cincinnati (Ohio), and (1905-08), 
Disciples Church, Ann Arbor (Mich.); professor of 
economics and sociology (1908-09), acting president 
(1909-12), head of 
(1912-33), professor of economies (1920 33), and 
librarian (1920-39), Eureka College. 


the department of economies 


Hetex Assot MERRILL, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, May 1, 
Merrill had 


served as teacher in private schools (1886-89, 1891 


at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 


93), and instructor in mathematics (1893-1901), asso- 
ciate professor (1901-15), and professor (1915-32), 
Wellesley College. 

SAMUEL THOMAS NEVELN, superintendent of schools, 
Austin (Minn.), died, May 2, at the age of seventy- 
two years. Mr. Neveln, who had been in ill health 
since November, 1948, had announced his intention to 
retire in July, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 23. He had served as superintendent of schools 
(1909-14), Stormi Lake (Iowa); (1914-21), Le Mars 
(Iowa); and Austin (since 1921). 

Sister MAry GERTRUDE QUINLAN, formerly fresh 
man prefect, College of St. Elizabeth (Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J.), died, May 4. Sister Mary Gertrude, 
who entered the Sisters of Charity in 1899, had served 
as principal, St. Aloysius Academy and High School 
(Jersey City, N. J.), St. Peter’s High School, New 
Brunswick (N. J.), and St. Michael’s High School, 
Union City (N. J.); principal, Academy of St. Eliza- 
beth; and at the College of St. Elizabeth as instructor 


in English, librarian, and freshman pretect. 





THE DISAPPEARING TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DEAN W. KUYKENDALL 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


ONLY about one half of the states now have state 
teachers colleges, so designated by title. Yet one or 
more institutions in each of the states maintains 
teacher-education curricula and annually graduates 
students professionally prepared to teach in public 


and private schools. 


Higher education has witnessed a number of de- 
velopments, both as to functions carried on and trans- 
formations taking place as evidenced in change of 
names. Thus, colleges have shown a tendency to trans- 
form themselves, in name if not in fact, into uni- 
versities; colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
Morrill Act 
Federal legislation) have transformed themselves into 


(benefiting from the and subsequent 
state colleges; normal schools, forerunners of the later 


teachers colleges, have shown a tendency to drop the 





ster ere 
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Minnesota, 
New York, 
, lvania, South 

Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
med their state teachers 
edueation, with little, if any, 


basie and essential function, 


1a, California, Louisiana, Okla- 
and West Virginia—have dropped 
signation in favor of the simple designa- 
” In the two first named states at- 
ade to supplement the teacher- 
the addition of liberal-arts eur- 
n business administration, in fine 
s. Few of the institutions have 
tie eoneern about the adequacy of their 
he competence of personnel for branch- 
» additional fields of endeavor. 

Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Mis 

Montana, New Mexico, and Ohio 
has remained the basie function of 
» of the former teachers eolleges, but the 
nomenclature used—from institution to institution— 
is by no means standardized. Thus, Colorado main- 
tains two state colleges and a state college of education; 
Illinois seems to find itself in three stages at one time, 
maintaining three state teachers colleges, a state col- 


lege, and a state normal university; Michigan has re- 


designated three of its four teacher-training institu- 


} 
{ 


tions state colleges of edueation but has retained the 
title “normal eollege” for the institution at Ypsilanti; 
Mississippi transformed its teachers college at Hat- 
tiesburg into Mississippi Southern College but kept the 
teachers college designation for the institution at 
Cleveland; Missouri has dropped the “teachers” title 
from two of its five teacher-training institutions; Mon- 
tana has chosen to retain its only four-year teacher- 
training institution as a “normal eollege” (Dillon); 
New Mexico has ke pt the teachers college designation 
for the Silver City institution, but has changed the 
name of the Las Vegas school to New Mexico High- 
lands University; Ohio has tended to move speedily 
toward the “state university ideal,” all of its former 


teachers colleges now bearing the label “university”: 


and if it cannot be said that these institutions 
widened their scope and broadened their funet 
conscientious effort has been and is being made t 
that all of the state institutions co-ordinate their fy 
tions in such a way as to bring order out of chaos and 
to economize on the taxpayers’ educational dollar 

In addition to the separate institutions for 
education of prospective teachers, most of the stat 
also maintain, in connection with their state university 
foundations, teacher-education curricula. Six of 
states—Delaware, Florida, Nevada, South Carolina, 
Utah, and Wyoming—have elected to train their 
teachers exclusively in their central institutions, for 
none of these six states maintains a separate state 
teachers college, as such, under any designation or title, 

What has happened to teacher-training institutions 
since 1860, by which date the established institutions 
seemed to have found themselves on a secure footing? 
Perhaps the growth of the high school was the most 
important single influence in transforming the norn 
schools into teachers colleges. 

Before the turn of the century the high school, in 

the typical community, was in reality merely an ex 
tension upward of the common school. The increases 
in the numbers attending the high schools and in the 
number of teachers needed for them were so great that 
the insufficiency of the supply of teachers in that field 
vas especially evident. Although college graduation 
was early recognized as a desirable standard for the 
preparation of the high-school teacher, the annual 
output of the colleges was absorbed by the larger towns 
and cities, and the graduate of the normal school was 
frequently the best teacher material the ambitious 
small community could secure for its new high school. 
Recognizing this fact, the normal school gradually 
modified its offerings to give the intending teacher the 
best preparation possible, in the limited time he could 
devote to training, for the work he was to do. 

It soon became apparent that the normal schools, in 
accepting the responsibility for preparing high-school 
teachers, had undertaken a task for which their re- 
sourees were not appropriate. When their compara- 
tively poorly trained graduates became a source of 
embarrassment to the higher institutions, an attempt 
to control the situation resulted in the formation ot 
associations of colleges and secondary schools. These 
associations, of which the North Central eventually 
came to exert perhaps the widest influence as an ae- 
crediting agency, set up standards by which the colleges 
of the association evaluated the effectiveness of each 
member high school, or its product, and on the basis o1 
this evaluation agreed to receive its graduates. 

But in more recent years, particularly since the turn 
of the century and more especially since the First 
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| War, the public has come to play a more im- 





part in shaping the destiny of the teachers 





At least the people, through their legislators, 


been most instrumental in bringing about the 
es in titles which the early part of this paper 
to exist today. 

the public, or at least a large segment of it, 
somewhat suspect the institution which labels 
the ol 


hers colleges have begun in turn to develop in- 


a teachers college, and faculties some 

riority complexes of their own through bearing a 

tle which, even if entirely representative of the task 
have undertaken to accomplish, does not seem to 
he respect of the taxpayers who support it. 

In our culture the term “university” has a con- 

tation for the publie as well as for the professional 


nization of teachers which stamps the institution 
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bearing that label as one deserving of the greatest 
institution, or 





public support. <A college is a “small” 





a part of a university system, which searecely measures 
This 


public, made more conscious of labels as the high art 






up to the designation carrying weightier esteem. 





of commercial advertising came into full flower, has not 






been so eoncerned with institutional objectives and 





functions as it has with the labels themselves. 

Perhaps a teachers college known by 
any other name might smell as sweet. Yet 
searcely satisfied that the publie shall content itself 





who knows? 





we are 






with the “smell” of our teacher-training institutions. 
We shall deserve and get more public support as we 
clarify our objectives and as we pursue more re‘ent 
For our tune 






lessly the goals we set out to achieve. 
tions will inevitably be influenced by our announced 











and by our accomplished objectives. 








EXPERIMENTALISM AND MORALITY 


A. §. CLAYTON 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


THE recent paper by H. O. Soderquist concerning 
“The Scientifie and the Moral Approach in Eduea- 
tion”! raises one of the most recurrent and funda- 
The essential 





mental problems in educational thought. 
issue appears to be: Are the methods and objective 
procedures typically present in the work of the re- 
search scientist valid when carried over into the field 

close interpersonal contacts of people as they de- 
cide how to act together in their immediate and prac- 
tical concerns? Or, is there another set of premises, 
different from those of the objective scientist, to which 
we must appeal when we are dealing with moral ques- 
Dr. Soderquist holds that in our modern em- 


phasis on personality hygiene we must increasingly 


tions? 


recognize the limitations of the scientifie or experi- 
mentalist outlook and be ready to assert another set 
of principles which operate in the moral realm. 

The conclusion that the experimentalist philosophy 
is not appropriate in the area of moral operations 
seems to rest upon certain assumptions which are 
more or less explicit in Dr. Soderquist’s article. Two 
of these assumptions seem particularly significant in 
the development of the eriticism of experimentalism. 
The first concerns the nature of objectivity; the sec- 
ond, the inability of the moral agent to play his role 
and concomitantly to judge his actions. Clarification 
of the experimentalist’s position on these two points 
seems to be needed. 

Nov. 


1ScHooL AND Society, Vol. 68, No. 1768, 13, 


1948, pp. 340-341. 








Dr. Soderquist states, “The objectivity necessary 





for scientific manipulation has no place in that person- 





to-person relationship which educators hope shall be- 
In this view the 





come friend-to-friend fellowship.” 


objectivity which characterizes scientific problem-solv 





ing is impossible in human relationships because of 






the very nature ef moral interaction itself. Objectiv- 





ity, apparently, refers to the selfless, open-minded 





manipulation of objects as exemplified in the activity 





of the laboratory scientist. To be objective, in this 





meaning, is to drop out all personal feeling, bias, or 





preference, and to see things from the point of view 





of an impartial spectator. To the experimentalist 





such a view of objectivity may be fruitful to a degree 





in enabling one to deseribe how things behave when 





they are independent of human needs and purposes, 






but the meaning of objectivity is by no means ex- 





hausted by the denotation of the impartial spectator. 





The experimentalist does not consider objectivity 






to be merely a matter of an impartial, selfless, open 


He pre 





minded manipulation of things about him. 





fers to define objectivity as the process whereby an 





experience, which is first of all unique in that it oc- 





curs within the conscious awareness of one inquiring 





worker, becomes public through operations that enable 






the experience to become common to other thoughtful 





workers. To become objective is not so much to leave 





one’s self out of an inquiry as it is to enlarge the com 





mon experience by contributing an explicit statement 





of the activity of the inquiring mind. Objectivity is 





a matter of sharing in the reconstruction of limited, 





partial experiences so that a more conjoint handling 





“sete rare 
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ot tuture « xperiences nay oc ul T nus an experience 
which 18 at first private and s ib jective becomes avail 
ble to other competent workers, so that 1t may en 

‘ ind enrich common understandings, meanings, 


I 


nd undertakings. This meaning of objectivity refers 


I the p iblic, communicable nature of m in’s inquiry. 

wh a concept of objectivity, as the experimentalist 
ee it, Is actually descriptive of the work otf the re 
earch scientist. The hy pothesis which is formulated 


in the experience of one scientist 1s so developed and 
described that another competent sclentist may verily 
the hypothesis. This activity is not merely a dropping 
of all values or all references to self, for the se 


entist feels that he ought to express his experience so 


it others may verify it. This “oughtness” is essen 
i value judgment, an assertion of preference 

nd enlightened choice. To stress the open-minded 
of the scientifie act to the point of overlooking 
Value act is to misrepresent the scientifie activity. 


» the experimentalist, objectivity, the publie veri- 
fication of an originally private hypothesis, is indeed 
pertinent to the areas of human concern that we eall 
friendliness, or morality, or personality interrelation 
ups. To become objective about friend-to-friend 
relationships is not to become coldly impartial or in- 
clined to manipulate others in terms of one’s own 
preferences. To become objective is to share one’s 
distinctive and creative experiences with others so 
that genuine like-mindedness of concern, interest, and 
co-operative effort is encouraged. The experimentalist 
outlook is seen as primarily a moral outlook, deserip- 
tive of the nature of human relations, furnishing 
guides to the enhancement of fellowship and the shar- 
ing of experience. That the scientist is performing 
an essentially similar activity within the area of the 
advancement of knowledge is evidence that the method 
of intelligent solution of problems is common to all 
of man’s concerns. The experimentalist is not so 
much extending the method of the laboratory scientist 
to the area of morality as finding a method of working 
at all human problems. Such a method should then 
be useful in satisfying human needs in areas where 


previous methods of authority, intuitionism, or “com- 
mon sense” have led to the frustration of human needs. 

The second aspect of Dr. Soderquist’s paper deals 
with his view of experimentalism as a retrospective 
rather than a prospective method. In his view the 
philosophy of experimentalism may be adequate in 
one’s dealing with the record of history or with one’s 
judgment of himself in retrospective, but it is inade- 
quate when applied to the individual’s guidance of his 


immediate personal life. 


The acting individual cannot be consciously scientific 


about his own values for living. He cannot be an actor 
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on the stage of life and at the same moment an obse: 
and critic of his own performance. Should he fe 
strained to be scientific and open-minded in th ist 


of action he would destroy his own personal int 


he would lose his own soul. 


According to this view, the individual as he intey 
acts with others has no ability to be whole-hearted and 
scientific at the same time. When an active partic 
pant in the moral scene, one may not proceed by test- 
ing, modifying, and revising beliefs because one can 
not get outside one’s role as active participant. Thus, 
scientific methods are not available to the person when 
in his moral role, and morality has been marked off 
as an area to which the experimentalist’s methods ar 
not applicable. 

Dr. Soderquist’s criticism of experimentalism rests 
on a rather thoroughly concealed assumption concern 
ing the nature of man and his intelligence. Funda 
mentally, the assumption is that man is of two na 
tures; one an active participating agent, the other a 
dispassionate spectator and critic of actions already 
performed. These two roles are so distinctly sep 
arable that man may not act and at the same tim 
exercise critical control over his actions. He may 
only act at one moment and then be critically aware 
of his action the next moment. There is a necessary 
temporal sequence and one-way passage between thi 
two roles. Evaluation occurs only in retrospect; the 
individual cannot plan “for self-criticism in advance.” 
The net result of assuming that man functions first 
and then thinks about his actions later is to deny the 
forward-looking, anticipatory, creative place of in 
telligence in man’s moral affairs. 

But the experimentalist does not assume that man’s 
nature is thus composed of discrete functions, nor 
that critical judgment may operate only with a view 
to the past. Instead, he believes that the function 
which we eall intelligence is that of foreseeing the 
consequences of proposed activities, weighing and eval- 
uating the future satisfactions of competing alterna- 
tive plans of action. The experimentalist believes 
that, in an empirical account of moral judgment, the 
reflective moral agent anticipates the results of his 
behavior and chooses actions which lead to valued 
consequences. One selects in advance of overt opera 
tions the hypothesis which promises outcomes deemed 
worthy. One’s actions become morally responsibk 
when they are guided by this view of prospective de- 
sired consequences. 

Furthermore, the experimentalist maintains that the 
anticipation of future consequences is most appropri 
ate in moral problems precisely because the human 
individual may be both an active personality and an 
observer and critic of his action. To the experimen- 
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jist, man’s ability to take different roles is a dis- 
netively human activity which transforms behavior 
nto conduct. The experimentalist cites the recent 
work of the social psychologist as evidence of man’s 
role-taking ability. Since the work of C. H. Cooley 
nd G. H. Mead particularly, we have had available 
to us highly empirical accounts of the process whereby 
one may become an object of knowledge to oneself. 
One may take the role of others toward one’s self. We 
actually do see ourselves as others see us. We may 
veneralize the roles of other people and come to act 
as this generalized other both toward other people and 
We thus become able to act and at 
We ar- 


ve at an objective judgment of our own creative and 


toward ourselves. 
the same time see our actions as others do. 
nique roles. The method of projecting new hypothe- 
ses and testing and modifying the proposed conduct 
from the points of view of various participants in 
the interaction is the heart of a moral concern. 

The fruitfulness of the experimentalist’s approach 
to the problems of conduct and interpersonal and in- 
tergroup relationships is substantiated by experi- 
mental methods and results now being developed. The 
work stemming from the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, established by the late Kurt Lewin, al- 
though not developed directly from the philosophy of 
experimentalism, demonstrates the way in which an 
active agent in a group process may study his own 
role through an awareness of the roles of others and 
through taking the roles of others. The work of va- 
rious groups now studying group dynamics is testi- 
mony to the faet that we ean become increasingly 
These 


fruitful achievements in the scientifie study of friend- 


scientifie about the values by which we live. 


to-friend relationships lead the experimentalist to be- 
lieve that it is imperative for the educator to be 
thoughtfully aware of the values of the experimental- 
ist philosophy in the moral realm. 


STATE MONOPOLISTS vs FREE SCHOOLS 


HERBERT W. SMITH 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


AmonG the foes of our democracy today, if unwit- 
tingly, are those who proclaim that we must adopt 
totalitarianism in order to survive. Some of these 
timid counselors have recently been advocating var- 
ious measures for instituting state control of inde- 
pendent schools, usually through public-school of- 
ficials. 
played in the survival of democracy by such inde- 
pendent school graduates as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and George Marshall, James Conant and Robert Op- 
penheimer, these critics attack independent schools 


Ignoring the not inconsiderable part recently 
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as “anti-democratic” and propose to remove their 
independence as a measure of national safety. 

One such clarion call to regimentation is J. Leonard 
Sherman’s article, “Is the Private Secondary School 
Anti-demoeratic” in the issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 12. 


ideological justification clearly stated, his article de- 


Because his proposals are direct and their 


serves close scrutiny. 

The thesis is simple: independent schools must stop 
doing anything that public schools attempt. 

The justification is explicit: if the independent 
school only equals the performance of the public 
school, it must be relying on its exclusiveness and 
snob appeal and in that way be anti-democratic; if 
it excels the publie school, it must either become 
publie or close—in a democracy no parents should 
be allowed to buy for their children an educational 
advantage not available to all children without cost. 

The means of reform is state regulation: “Private- 
secondary-school administrators, in co-operation with 
public-school executives, must determine in what areas 
the private secondary schools can function better 
than can the public high schools or in what areas they 
alone are capable of functioning, and private second- 
ary education should then be limited to those areas.” 

Begin with the attribution of snobbishness. It rests 
on a flagrant misrepresentation of educational history. 
Note the consistent use of “private” instead of the 
preferable and increasingly official term “independ- 
ent.”” The implication—never corrected by Mr. Sher- 
man—is that their owners run these schools for their 
personal profit, and so have a strong interest in 
“catering to... the economically favored few.” 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Some 
independent schools were indeed established by private 
owners. But almost without exception the great in- 
dependent schools—Exeter and Andover, Deerfield and 
Roxbury Latin, Groton and Milton—were from the 
first “public” in the English sense. That is, they 
were conducted, like Harvard and Yale and Princeton, 
in the general service of education and under charters 
which made private profit impossible. 

Nor did the expansion of the public high school 
force the privately owned schools to “appropriate,” 
to use Mr. Sherman’s word, this role of catering to the 
wealthy for profit. On the contrary, the twenty-five 
years that saw that expansion saw one after another 
of the schools that had been proprietary reorganize 
and incorporate not for profit. At the same time 
they followed the lead of the older schools in using 
all income from tuition to maintain the quality of the 
educational services rendered. Schools founded dur- 
ing this period—the country day schools are the most 
notable group—were almost without exception in- 
corporated not for profit at the outset. 
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recognize the way in which institutions evolve 
democeratie society. Publie high schools, like pul 
libraries and public art museums and _ public 
courses, were established because the American 

ple thought these things were good and that every] 
should have access to them. There was never 
hint that those who already had provided them at t! 
own expense ought to withdraw their support of 

own existing facilities and in the future be cared for 
by the publie purse. Rather, it was the intention 
that publie revenue should be used to add more and 
more facilities and to provide them free for those 
who hitherto had none. 

It was so that we Americans viewed secondary 
education. We admired what the existing schools 
were doing, wanted more of them for more people, 
and for people who could pay nothing toward their 
eost. The original proponents of the new public 
high schools would have been appalled at the sug 
gestion that the established schools should give their 
work up. They certainly did not expect the new 

scholarships publie high schools to assume the additional burden 
all their students) of educating at public expense those students who 

1878; beginning Were already paying their own way in the academies 

1901, the Franeis W. Parker We did indeed eliminate one kind of competition. 
secured and has spent over By compulsory education laws we forbade parents to 


the tuition fees the Withdraw their children from school and put then 


1 education which to work until the children—or at least the quickest 


unavailable to families of | of them—were old enough to have had some high 

from its beginning, assessed its school training. But competition from child labor 

meet the year’s budget in accord- was the only competition that we ruled out as unfair. 

lity to pay, from almost nothing to On the aeademie side the Boston Latin School and 

Mount Hermon was started the Classical High School of Springfield, both publie 

mhouse with an enrollment of schools, year after year equaled or bettered the scor 

the early years work on the of the best independent schools on the entrance ex- 

ldings was required of all, and  aminations for Harvard; and they would have greeted 

works ten hours a week and With amazement and derision Mr. Sherman’s idea that 

the boys “pay up to $800, which there was an element of unfairness in allowing Exeter, 

nee of others for whom even the Andover, and Milton to compete with them by con- 

is impossible.’ One hundred and tinuing the kind of work that these independent 
replying to a questionnaire circulated schools had always done. 

lary Edueation Board in 1945, reported Most Americans would agree that for schools, as 

of 4,798 students receiving scholarship aid. elsewhere in our society, competition is healthy. The 

f scholarships given by ninety- better the nonpublic libraries and art museums and 

that single year was $1,685,- golf courses, the less likely are we to be content with 

inderstand how anyone ean at- poor publie ones. We have never tried to increas 

the independent schools in an the demand for good municipal golf courses by fore 

scholarships to a recent “awak- ing the country clubs to confine themselves to polo, 

hat “for their own good they ean or ealled rental libraries “anti-democratic” becaus¢ 

wealthy.” some people find them more convenient than the pub- 

assertion that the lie libraries. In edueation, too, it seems reasonable 

high school “left” that good independent schools should stimulate the 

no right to earry on desire for good publie schools. At least, that is the 

school had “assumed.” belief of many of us who know independent schools 


hink like him fail to’ well. 
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{nose who would eurtail the freedom of the inde- 
ndent school seem to reason differently— for the 
jgniticance of Mr. Sherman’s article lies in its repre- 
ng a point of view that all too many share. 
They do not believe in the evolution of independent 
ols in a free society and for free evolution they 
uld substitute state control. The American Asso- 
tion of School Administrators, for example, has 
voted as follows: 
\ecrediting of nonpublie schools by state public-school 
thorities. We recognize the necessity for an adequate 
in every state for the regular inspection and ap- 
proval of the educational programs offered in nonpublic 
is. Only in this way can we guarantee that the 
nimal edueational goals set for the publie schools shall 
equaled or exceeded in all private institutions. 

The advocates of state control of independent 
schools, it is true, differ among themselves as to the 
purposes for which that control should be exercised. 
[he association maintains that nonpublic schools 
must conform to the eriteria established for public 
schools; Mr. Sherman, on the other hand, says that 
they must be prohibited from such duplieation as 
“waste of badly needed money.” But both unite in 
their distrust of independence. And they accord- 
ingly unite in demanding that public-school executives 
ye given a share in fixing the function of “private” 
schools, and that (in Mr. Sherman’s words) “private 


secondary education should then be limited to these 


areas.” Any other course, they assert, is “anti-demo- 
cratic.” 

But in what sense is education independent of state 
eontrol “anti-democratic”? Mr. Sherman’s article 
opens with the reminder that the world is ‘divided 
into two opposing ideological camps each striv- 
ing to muster its available forces for the crisis that 
These two forces are clearly 
Both claim 


must eventually follow.” 
totalitarianism and Western democracy. 
to be “democratic.” Indeed, few evidences of a mod- 
ern man’s real loyalty are so crucial as his use of 
With which camp would acceptance 


of Mr. Sherman’s definition align us? 


“demoeratie.” 


Is it in the tradition of American democracy to 
make of any activity—business, education, polities, 
monopoly controlled by whatever party 
controls the state? Or is that the practice of the 
Is it the American way to “limit” citi- 


religion—a 


totalitarian ? 
zens who wish to engage in free enterprise to those 
minor residual areas in which, to quote Mr. Sherman, 
“they alone are capable of functioning”? Or is that 
totalitarianism? Furthermore, it is easy to see into 
which subdivision of the totalitarian camp his ideology 
leads us. “When the private school can better 
perform a given educational function than can a 
publie school,” he writes, “every private school is in 


duty bound by democratie society to make that educa- 
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tional advantage available to all who ean intellectually 
If this means anything, 





profit by that opportunity.” 
it means that people who want to provide and pay for 






any special facilities for their own children may do so 





only if they make them available to all, at no cost. 


I 





What ideology allows no individual to use his own 





means to raise his lot or his children’s above the dead 
level universally established, free to the least provi- 


dent and to the most niggardly? If the answer is 







not clear when this concept of democracy is applied 






to schools, apply it to medicine, where it would require 





that patients be placed in free wards or in private 
rooms regardless of their payments, and that doctors 
be allowed to practice privately only in eases of a 
Or apply it to 







type not accepted by free clinics. 





jurisprudence, with assignment of counsel by the 





court replacing the right of the individual to choose 





and pay his own lawyer. 





There is much that is noble in the idea of a system 





that denies any of its members every advantage which 
But this 





it does not provide and prescribe for all. 
system is not our Western ideal; and when Mr. Sher- 


man and those who agree with him bid us apply 







this principle to our independent schools or be stig- 





matized as “anti-democratic,” they are not following 





the semanties of Jefferson and Lineoln and the Roose- 





velts, but are using “democratic” as it is used by 
Molotov and Vishinsky. 

Our American independent schools, like our inde 
They would 







pendent colleges, are far from perfect. 





They are 





gladly serve a still wider range of people. 





eager to improve their standards of equipment and 





instruction. It is as often their own humility as their 





indolence that prevents them from  acquainting 





teachers colleges and publie schools with the results 






of their experience. But they are always forced to 


“equal or exceed” the “minimal educational goals set 





for publie schools” by a law more irrefragable than 





any guarantee of the American Association of School 





Administrators—that law is the hardheaded business 
sense that keeps the American parent from paying 


cash for poorer service if he ean get better service 






free. 
The nonpublic school does, however, share with the 






endowed college the precious right to independence. 





That right it has used to speak out when its views 





were unpopular; to experiment when its innovations 





were stigmatized by pedantic authority as crack-pot; 





to serve God and the state and the future of the 
nation as its conscience directed. And in spite of 
Mr. Sherman it will be a bitter day for American 


democracy if and when he and his friends deprive 


these schools of their independence and reduce them 







to what he calls “a mere appendage” to an educational 






tate monopoly. 





system which has become a 
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